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A SPANIARD ON SPAIN'S MANIFEST DESTINY 1 

Angel Ganivet's curious little study of his country's interna 
tional position was completed in Helsingfors in October, 1896. 
It has lately appeared in an admirable German version, the work of 
Albert Haas, who is busily engaged in the translating and edit- 
ing of Spanish classics for a Munich publisher. Germany owes 
Spain a debt of gratitude which she is repaying partly in lit- 
erary obeisances. 

Ganivet was a restless young Spaniard who lived for some 
years in the north of Europe, and who committed suicide in 
Riga before he was forty years old. He is sceptical of the bene- 
fit of machinery and modern material devices in general (Spain, 
it will be recalled, has shown no bent in such directions), he is 
convinced that Velasquez is the world's most gifted artist and 
Cervantes the world's noblest poet, and he is confident that a 
nation of individualists (2. e., Spain) has more to offer the cause 
of civilization than nations of well-drilled soldiers and industri- 
ous artisans. Many of his pages of national comparisons are full 
of interest and suggestion: — 

"Odysseus is the typical Greek. We find in him all the 
virtues of the Aryan, good-sense, persistence, energy and 
self-restraint, joined to the slyness and never-failing inven- 
tiveness of the Semite. If we compare him with any leader 
of German peoples we shall see .... how much the 
Grdek spirit took from the Semite. . . . Our Odysseus is 
Don Quixote. ... If we seek a modern Odysseus out- 
side of Spain, we shall find none higher than the Anglo- 
Saxon Odysseus, Robinson Crusoe. The Italian Odysseus 
has a theological bent, and is Dante himself. The German 
Odysseus is a philosopher, that is to say, Doctor Faustus. 
And neither of these two is an Odysseus in flesh and blood. 
Robinson Crusoe is a real Odysseus, but a very insignificant 
one, since his Semitism is dull, shining as it does only with 
borrowed light. His inventiveness shows only in his strug- 
gle with Nature. He is able to rebuild a material civiliza- 
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tion. He is a man who strives for power, for the exercise 
of external authority over other men. But his soul lacks 
the gift of expression, and cannot come into understand- 
ing touch with other souls. Sancho Panza would be a Rob- 
inson Crusoe if he had learned to read and write. And 
Robinson Crusoe, if fortune had not favored him, could have 
sung small and shrunk to be squire to Don Quixote." 

But what is Spain to do to gain (or regain) the position of 
spiritual command which the world's good as well as her own 
healthful development demands? Here Ganivet is very reason- 
able. Nothing can be accomplished by force or scheming. Spain 
has not the colonizing gift, like England (remember that this 
book was written two years before the war with the United States). 
She has alternately made the mistakes, herself a peninsular 
power, of attempting the violent insular tactics of Great Britain 
and the continental intrigues of the close-packed countries of 
central Europe. A peninsular nation is isolated, but not every- 
where protected by a wall of water, like an island. Spain must 
live alone, but on her guard, and win the regard of other nations 
by the charm of her spirit. She needs Portugal and Gibraltar, it is 
true, but moral suasion is her only weapon with which to win 
them. As to Latin-America, it is a group of younger sisters, and 
although the idea of a universal sisterhood of nations is Utopian, 
the idea of preferential relations among certain sympathetic 
nations is a perfectly feasible one. Regionalism, too, is a griev- 
ous error. Regionalism came near losing Spain to the Arabs, 
long ago, and may eventually ruin her. 

Spain has not, and never had, a real talent for conquest, for 
political intriguing, for leadership in industry or commerce. 
Spain's influence, Ganivet maintains, is "ideal, like that of the 
Greeks on the Romans". And when we recall what a respec- 
table literary and artistic showing this so-called 'decadent' state 
is making even now, as compared, say, with the indifferent out- 
put of her prosperous young relatives in the Western Hemis- 
phere, we are inclined to follow his argument with a good deal 
of respect. 
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